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REMARKS ON DR. ADAM CLARKE, 


'T ue literary labours of Dr. Clarke have shown him to be a profound 
scholar, and an able biblical critick. With a mind long inured to 
deep research, he brings to the investigation of his subject the high- 
est attainments in oriental literature. All his writings are deserving 
of regard, if not of praise. But his commentary on the bible will be 
a lasting monument of his piety and learning, aud of bis fitness for 
so important and arduous a work. If we cannot subscribe to ail his 
opinions, yet we find in his commentary much to delight the scholar, 
and improve the Christian. ‘The writings of such a man have a high 
claim on our respect for two reasons: First, because he is an eminent 
scholar and divine, and secondly, because he is a candid dissenter from 
the Church of England. 

In a note on Matt. iv. 18, Dr. C. remarks, that ‘* men-made min- 
tsters have almost ruined the heritage of God. To prevent this our 
Church* requires that a man be inwardly moved to take upon him- 
self this ministry, before he can be ordained to it. And he who can- 
not say, that he trusts (has rational and scriptural conviction) that he 
is moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon himself this office, is an intru- 
der into the heritage of God, and his ordination ipso facto vitiated and 
of none effect. See the truly Apostolick Ordination service of the Church 
of England.” 

What is worthy of remark in this note is, that Dr. C., a celebrated 
preacher in the Methodist connexion, a sect among whom there are 
but few other than lay preachers, should have been so impressed 
with the necessity of a valid, apostolical ministry, as to pen the 
above note. It is, however, but another confirmation of the fact, that 
prejudice and enthusiasm, are often at variance with consistency, and 
the pride of sect will induce a practice which our judgment may 
disapprove. 

It is not my intention to enter upon the question of Episcopacy. 
[ mean only to point out what appears to me to be an inconsistency 
between the opinions and conduct of Dr. C. Others may be able to 
reconcile them, but | confess lam not. If the ordination service 
prescribed by the Church of England be truly apostolical, as Dr. C. 
asserts it to be, then none other than Episcopal ordinations can be 


.  * The Church of England is here meant. 
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apostolical. for the apostles cannot be at variance with themselves. 
We have no right to inquire why Dr C. preferred being a Methodist 
preacher, instead of a minister of the Episcopal Church; but we 
may state our surprise, that he should not have entered into the 
Christian ministry, according to the *‘ truly apostolick form,” which — 
he so wisely and liberally recommends. According to the form of 
ordination which he declares to be “truly apostolick,”’ spiritual 
authority is conferred by Episcopal bands. Presbyters have not the 
power of ordaining in the Church of England ; because we can find 
no such power acknowledged or practised in the primitive church, 
and because no such power was given to them at their own ordination. 
As no one can lawtully give what he never lawfully received, 
presbyters cannot, without arrogance, and contempt of apostolical 
authority, the usage of the primitive church, and ecclesiastical order, 
ordain any one to the ministerial office. When Mr. John Wesley 
was ordained a presbyter of the Church of England, by the imposition 
of the bishop’s hands,* Dr. Potter, bishop of Oxford, did not, for 
he could not, give him authority to ordain others. Mr. Wesley’s 
authority to ordain, or to commission his followers to preach the 
gospel and administer the sacraments, was. therefore, gratuitous- 
ly assumed ; and persons so appointed, were, to all intents and 
purposes, or as Dr. C. may be said to express it, ipso facto, 
‘* men-made ministers.’”” They were Mr. Wesley’s ambassadors, 
not Christ’s ; they still continued laymen, for the ordainer or ap- 
pointer having no commission to convey spiritual authority, most 
certainly could not bestow it. Mr. Wesley’s own commission 
was, ** to preach the word of God and to minister the holy 
sacraments in the congregation where he should be lawfully appoint- 
ed thereunto.”’ Not a word was said about his ordaining others, as is 
the case at the consecration of a bishop. Mr. W. was sent to per- 
form certain specified duties in subordination to his ‘ ordinary, and 
other chief ministers, unto whom was committed the charge and gov- 
ernment over him,” and not to send others into the vineyard. All, 
therefore, who have no other authority for preaching, and ministering 
the holy sacraments, than what is derived either immediately, or 
mediately from him, are nothing more than laymen, and, consequent- 
ly, have no authority to minister those ordinances of religion in 
Christ’s name, for which, from the beginning, an order of men were 
specially appointed by Divine authority, and regularly continued in 
his Church, to the present day. 

The declaration to this purpose, made by Dr. Clarke himself, 
could not have been more explicitly written, than in the quotation at 
the beginning of these remarks. He there declares the ordination of 
the Church of England to be truly apostolick, or, in other words, to 
be a divinely instituted, and, therefore, a valid ordination. Now ac- 
cording to this service in the Church of England, there are three 
orders in the Christian ministry, Episcopally ordained, and it is this 


° 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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which constitutes it a truly apostolick service. Dr. Clarke, himself, 
bears testimony to this fact: ** Deacon, Presbyter, and Bishop, exis'ed in 
the apostolick church ; and may, therefore, be considered of Divine 
origin.” Note onl Tim iii. 13. Dr Clarke was too wise a man 
not to know the extent to which his remarks would lead, when he 
declared this service to be truly apostoiick, He knew the service 
to be Episcopal. He knew that the validity of orders in the Church 
of England depended upon their uninterrupted succession from the 
apostles, through the line of bishops, and he knew that these circum- 
stances constituted an authorized ministry, and commissioned am- 
bassadors of Christ. Does it not, then, appear somewhat strange, 
and inconsistent in the learned commentator, to remain a preaching 
layman, when a valid, and a truly apostolick ordination can he obtained ? 

The description given by St. Paul of the qualifications of a bishop, 
in | Tim. iii. had reference, I believe, to the order of presbyters, and 
not to bishops, as the term now implies * These directions were given 
to Timothy for his government, in the exercise of the ordaining 
power with which he had been invested by St Paul.f Dr. Clarke, 
in his commentary on this epistle, makes the following remarks on 
bishops, properly so called, as the term is now universally under- 
stood : 

‘A good work,] A work it then was; heavy, incessant, and painful. 
There were no unpreaching prelates in those days; and should be 
none now. LEpiscopacy in the church of God, is of Divine appoint- 
ment ; and should be maintained and respected. Under God, there 
should be supreme governours in the church, as well as in the state. 
The state has its monarch; the church has its bishop: one should 
govern according to the laws of the land; the other, according to the 
word of God.” Note on 1 Tim. tii. 1. * 

** A Christian bishop,” says Dr. Clarke, “ professing love to God, 
and all mankind; preaching a religion, one half of the morality of 
which was included in, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
would naturally be sought to by those who were in distress, and des- 
titute of friends. To enable them to entertain such, the church, over 
which they presided, must have furnished them with the means. 
Such a bishop as St. Paul, who was often obliged to labour with his 
hands for bis own support, could have little to give away. But there 
is a considerable difference between an apostolical bishop and an 
ecclesiastical bishop; the one was generally itinerant, the other com- 
paratively local: the former had neither house nor home; the latter 
had both The apostolical bishop had charge of the church of 
Christ universally ; the ecclesiastical bishop, of the churches in a par- 
ticular district.” Note on 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

‘© In former times, bishops wrote much, and preached much ; and 
their labours were greatly owned of God. No church, since the 
apostles’ days, has been more honoured in this way, than the British 
Church. And although bishops are here, as elsewhere, appointed by 


* See Whitby in loc. t See 1 Tim. v. 1, 19—23. 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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the state,* yet we cannot help adoring the good providence of God, 
that. taken as a body, they have been an honour to their function. 
And, since the reformation of religion in these lands, the bishops have 
in general been men of great learning and probity, and the ablest 
advocates ef the Christian system, both as to its authenticity, and 
the purity and excellence of its doctrines and morality. Note, ibidem. 

“It seems to have been a practice dictated by common sense, that 
the most grave and steady of the believers should be empioyed as 
deacons : the most experienced and zealous of the deacons, should be 
raised to the rank of elders: and the most able and pious of the 
elders, be consecrated bishops. As to a bishop of bishops, that age 
did not know such. The pope of Rome was the first who took this 
title. But peacon, pressyTer, and Bisnop, existed in the apostolick 
church; and may therefore be considered of pivine oniGIN.”” Note on 
1 Tim. iii. 13. 

‘These“quotations prove, that Dr. Clarke, in declaring the ordina- 
tion service of the Church of England to be an apostolick service, was 
weli aware that, by that service, no ordination is deemed valid, that 
is not Episcopal; and no ministry legitimate, that does not consist of 
the three orders, bishop, presbyter, and deacon. This is explicitly 
stated in the fol!owing extract from the preface to that service : 

** It is evident unto all men, dilizently reading holy scripture, and 
ancient authors, that from the apostles’ time there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ’s church; Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
which offices were evermore had in such reverend estimation, that no 
man might presume to execute any of them, except he were first call- 
ed, tried, examined, and known to have such qualities as are requi- 
site for the same ; and also by publick prayer, with imposition of 
hands, were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful authority. 
And therefore to the intent that these orders may be continued, and 
reverently used and esteemed in the Church of England, no man 
shall be accounted or taken to be a Jawfu! Bishop, Priest, or Dea- 
cons in the Church of England, or suffered to execute any of the said 
functions, except he be called, tried, examined, and admitted there- 
untgg according to the form hereafter following, or hath had former- 
ly Episcopal consecration or ordination.” 

What Dr. Clarke intends by ** men-made ministers,” in the para- 
graph at the beginning of these remarks, may readily be understood. 
And here, | go with bim band in hand. But as my intention was 
solely to make some few remarks on the concluding passage of the 
quotation, I shall dismiss the subject with expressing my regret, that 
he does not furnish us with an example of consistency, in his confor- 
mity toa service, he so highly commends. A PRESBYTER. 


# This remark is too general, and does not apply to the United States. The 
American bishops are not appointed by the sfa/e, but by a convention of clerical 
and lay delegates from the several churches in a diocese. But in whatever man- 
ner they may by law, or ecclesiastical usage, be appointed, yet none but bishops 
can consecrate, or erdain, to the Episcopal, or any ether spiritual office, The 
remark, likewise, will not apply to the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
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SERMON:—No. XXIV. 


Rowans ix. 30—32.—Vhat shall we say then? That the Gentiles which 
followed not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness, even 
the righteousness which is of faith: but Israel which followed after the 
law of rishtipumgen, hath not attained to the law of righteousness, 
Wherefor: ? Bétause they sought it not by fuith, but as it were by the 
works of the law ; for they stumbled at that stumbling stone. 


Tuts is the conclusion which St. Paul makes from his arguments 
through the preceding part of-this chapter, and it shows, what indeed 
is evident to all who read the chapter, that the apostle is discoursing 
of the Jews and Gentiles, and justifying the dealings of God, in re. 
jecting trom his church the unbelieving Jews, and admitting converts 
from other nations to a full participation of all the privileges of his 
chosen people. 

In the first sixteen verses of this chapter, the apostle, after stating 
the blessings and privilezes by which God had distinguished the de- 
scendants of Abraham, shows that the Divine promise to his posterity 
would not be frustrated, though the Jews, through unbelief, should be 
cut off from the church ; because there was a spiritual Israel, including 
all who bad the faith of Abraham, in whom the promise would be, ac- 
cording toits true sense, fulfilled. As Ishmael and Esau, the first-born 
among Abraham’s descendants, were rejected, and their younger breth- 
ren, Isaac and Jacob, received as the true seed, so God might extend 
the blessings of the gospel dispensation to whom he pleased ; even 
to all who believe: and make all who would submit to the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, heirs according to promise. And he 
brings that part of his argument to this conclusion: ‘* What shall 
we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God ?”” Is it unjust in him 
thus to extend his salvation to the nations of the earth? ‘ God forbid.” 
Long before,as the Jews must well know from the holy scriptures, 
God had expressly declared his sovereign right to dispense his bles- 
sings: ** For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom | will have 
mercy ; and I will have compassion on whom I will have compassion.” 
No promise made to Abraham, or to any one, is to be construed as 
restraining his power and just right to be merciful to any people. 

** So then. (concludes the apostle, 16.) it is not of him that willeth 
nor of him that runneth: but of God that showethmercy.” He elect- 
ed whom he would to be the patriarchs of the holy family. The fa- 
vour was not from their will or their works, but from God alone. 
Isaac willed that Esau should have the blessing: but God, who is 
wiser, bestowed it on Jacob. It is indeed to the Christian a great 
consolation that this mercy is bestowed on whom the Lord will. In 
what other hands could our salvation safely be reposed ? To whom 
else can we with such confidence look for mercy, as to that God who 
so lovedthe world, as to give his only Son, to be our Saviour ? 
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But if it is offensive to the pride of man, that mercy should be at 
God’s sovereign disposal ; much more is it offensive that justice should 
also rest with him. The apostle has shown in the first sixteen verses 
of this chapter, that God is good and merciful in admitting the Gen- 
tiles to a participation in the gospel privileges, and faithful in keeping 
his promise to the seed of Abraham. He proceeds. in the 17th and 
following verses, to justify the rejection of those Mews who be- 
lieved not in Jesus Christ. If they were offended“At the forme: part 
—that the unclean nations of the sinful world should share with them, 
God’s chosen people, in the blessings of his covenant and religion, 
much more did it displease and exasperate these self-righteous sons 
of Jacob to be told that they who would not receive Jesus as the Christ, 
should be wholly cutoff from these great privileges, and become outcasts 
from the Divine favour. But this was the revealed truth of God, and 
by his minister faithfully to be declared. The apostle calls their at- 
tention to God’s former dealings with the king of Egypt. ‘ For the 
scripture saith unto Pharaoh, even for this purpose have I raised thee 
up, that | might show my power in thee, and that my name might be 
declared throughout all the earth.” The wickedness of that monarch, 
in opposing the word of God, and retusing to let his people depart, 
that they might serve him in the wilderness, merited the immediate 
vengeance of the Almighty ; but his life was prolonged, and the judg- 
ment reserved to a more fit period. ‘ For this cause, saith the Lord, 
have | raised thee up.”’ He was exalted and preserved in that lofty 
station that God’s providential power might be rendered conspicuous 
in the sight of the world. He first exhibited the great wickedness of 
Pharaoh to publick view ; and then, when the full time of vengeance 
came, so ordered the circumstances of his tremendous destruction in 
the Red Sea, that God’s name was ‘‘ declared throughout all the earth.” 
It remains still, even at this remote day, one of the most signal, and 
fearful instances of Divine judgment to be found in the pages of histo- 
ry. The inference from the case of Pharaoh. as applied to the apos- 
tle’s argument, was this: that God’s upholding the Jews as he then 
did, was no proof that he would not, or that he might not justly cast 
them off. On the contrary, in doing it, he would deal with them in 
like manner as he had done with Pharaoh. They also, like him, 
were reserved for a more fit day of vengeance when the manner and 
circumstances of their destruction should declare, as it has done, 
God's name and glory ** throughout all theearth.”” “* Therefore,” adds 
the apostle, ‘* hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. His sovereign right to show mercy, appeared 
in his choice of Isaac and Jacob: his right to harden the wicked, to 
withdraw his grace from impenitent transgressors, to prolong their 
lives for a season, and make their perverseness subserve some pur- 
pose of his providence, is also shown, in the case of Pharaoh. And 
still it is true, (though the apostle bas not so applied it,) thatGod may 
govern his church as he pleaseth. He may send his gospelto what- 
ever nation it seemeth to him good. To him it appertains to pre- 
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scribe the means and terms of salvation, whether faith or works. He 
could once make it necessary to be circumcised and keep the law; 
and he can as justly make it our indispensable duty now to “ repent 
and believe the gospel”? The Christian will most cheerfully acqui- 
esce in this part of the chapter. That ‘* God hath mercy on whom he 
will” is our best hope and consolation. That ‘*whom he will he 
hardeneth,”’ every pious soul must feel is most awfully just It is of the 
Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed. Should he take from us the 
strivings of that grace, which we so often receive in vain, who could 
justly reply against him ? 

The apostle, however, supposes that some of the Jews might be so 
unreasonable: ** Thou wilt say then unto me, why doth he yet find 
fault? for who hath resisted his will ?” This objection, St. Paul first 
answers by showing its presumption. ‘* Who art thou, O man, that re- 
pliest against God ?” What impiety must it be in us, frail, blind, and 
sinful creatures, to object and murmur against the wise, the good, the 
just, and almighty Ruler of the universe! Are we wiser than he ? 
Can we convict him of folly or injustice ? Let us remember that we 
are but dust ;—that he is in heaven and we upon earth, In the five 
last chapters of Job, the presumption of replying against God, is ex- 
posed at large, and it ought to make us, as it did him, abhor ourselves, 
and repent in dust and ashes. ‘‘ Shall the thing formed, say to him 
that formed it, why hast thou made me thus?” We are the workman- 
ship of God. He has a better right and greater power to dispose of 
us, than the potter has over the clay, who yet of the ductile mate- 
rial makes whatever vessel it pleaseth him. 

The apostle, having returned this reproof to the petulance of the 
murmuring Jew, meets his objection with other arguments. It was 
founded on mistake of God's dealings, as though, because his power 
is uncontrolled, its exercise were arbitrary and unjust: as though it 
were possible that the Judge of all the earth would not do right: as 
though men were punished for that which they are compelled to do, 
or cannot avoid doing. This was perverting the apostle’s doctrine. 
Pharaoh was not hardened till he had first opposed the word of God. 
The things which belonged to the peace of the Jews were not hid from 
their eyes, till they had first closed their ears, shut their eyes, and 
hardened their own hearts against the truth. Jesus wept over their 
perverseness, and lamented that they had not, in that their day of 
grace, learned Wisdom. ‘* What if God,”’ says the apostle, ‘* willing to 
show his wrath,” for the abuse of such great privileges, as they had 
enjoyed, ‘*¢ and to make his power known,” in the punishment of their 
perverseness, *‘ endured with much long-suffering, the vessels of wrath 
fitted for destruction?” What if God continued Pharaoh’s life, after it 
was forfeited by his wickedness ? What if he upheld the Jews for some 
time after they had rejected the gospel of peace, crucified the Lord of 
glory, and persecuted his disciples even unto death? Does it offend, 
that God is patient and long-suffering ? Will the criminal complain that 
execution is delayed ? 
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The apostle shows the wisdom and the benevolence of God in this 
very dealing: bow little reason the Jews had for complaint, and how 
much the Gentiles for rejoicing, that the Lord bad thus ordered ** his 
purpose of election.” With him all punishment of sinners is just ; all 
forbearance is mercy ; not only to the immediate object of the for- 
bearance ; but (in the present instances certainly) to other people— 
even to ‘all the nations of the earth.” For God, in this dispensation, 
this just punishment of the Jews, whose accumulated sins had ren- 
dered them vesseis of wrath, and fitted therm for destruction, made 
known, as the apostle adds, ** the riches of his glory on the vessels of 
mercy,”’ the believing Gentiles, ‘* which be bad atore prepared unto 
glory,’ by these very dealings with the Jews ‘Lhis wonderful 
‘** depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and goodness of God,” as 
the apostle expresses it, is explained in the lith chapter, where, the 
Lord permitting, at some tuture opportunity, we shall consider and 
admire it. We shall there see, with much cause for gratitude and 
praise, his merciful goodness, ** even to us. whom he hath called, not 
of the Jews unly, but also of the Gentiles:” even us of the Chris- 
tian church, hath be prepared unto this honour, by a continued chain 
of providential events, and in due time hath called us to a knowledge 
of his grace and faith in him. 

The apostle, in the 25th and following verses, proceeds toshow from 
the prophets, that the Gentiles were to be cailed into the Christian 
church. ‘Thus God said by the prophet Hosea: * Ll will call them 
my people which were not my people ; and her beloved, which was 
not beloved. And,” still more plainly in the first chapter he declares, 
“it shall come to pass that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people, there shall they be called the children of the 
living God.”” Strange it was, that the Jews should object to an event 
which was so clearly foretold in their sacred scriptures. The apos- 
tle further reminds them that the destruction of the tribes of Israel 
was also predicted. Isaiah (x. 22.) lamented that, ** though the num- 
ber of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant (i. e. 
a small part only) shall be saved.” ‘The great body of the nation, 
it was thus clearly predicted, would perish in unbelief. ** For be will 
finish the work,’’ continues the apostle, still quoting from Isaiah, 
*‘and cut it short in righteousness : because a short work will the Lord 
make upon the earth.” The destruction and dispersion of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, it was foretold, would be executed in @short time after 
the judgment commenced ; which the event verified. And yet it will 
be just on the part of God, and done in righteousness ; because they 
were before as vessels of wrath: their sins and perverseness had fitted 
them for destruction. And the same prophet Isaiah‘had before predict- 
ed, i. 9. ** Except the Lord of sabaoth had left us a seed, we should 
have been as Sodom, and been made like unto Gomorrha.”” Had not 
a few continued faithful, the whole nation of the Jews, like those wick- 
ed cities, would have been utterly destroyed. Our Saviour declares 
the same thing, when prophesying the destruction of the Jews: ‘* Ex- 
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cept the Lord had shortened those days, no flesh (no part of the na- 
tion) should be saved: but for the elect’s sake, the days shail be 
shortened *’ And perhaps Isaiah had respect to this, when he said, 
‘* The Lord shall cut short the work in righteousness,’? meaning that 
the calamity should not be continued till the whole people perished : 
that for the sake of the believing remnant, the Christian church, the 
days should be shortened. 

We now come to our text, which contains some inferences that the 
apostle draws from his reasoning, and from the prophecies considered. 
** What shali we say then ?”? What inference follows from what has 
been said ? This appears to be the truth: ** That the Gentiles, who fol- 
lowed not after righteousness,” who had before lived in wickedness 
and idolatry, ‘** have attained to righteousness, even to the righteous- 
ness which is of faith.” Convinced that they were sinners, they trust- 
ed not in their own works: they looked to God’s mercy for acceptance, 
through Jesus Christ: and for this faith they were justified. ‘* But Is- 
rael, who followed after the law of righteousness,’ who had been, as 
they boasted, careful and scrupulous in performing religious rites, and 
observing the law of Moses, ‘ have not attained to the law of righteous- 
ness. Wherefore?” This seems as a paradox: how can it be that 
they who were the most diligent in following after righteousness, 
should be the very people who have not obtained it? The reason is 
soon given: ‘* Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by 
the works of the law: for they stumbled at that stumbling stone,”’ of 
their own righteousness They observed indeed the letter of the 
law, respecting meats, and sacrifices, and purifications. and the sab- 
bath: but they departed from its spirit. The law was their school- 
master to bring them to Christ : all its institutions pointed to him as the 
end of the law for righteousness to them who believe. It showed 
them that they were polluted, sinful creatures, and could not be accept- 
ed as righteous without a sacrifice, toexpiate their offences. But the 
sacrifices under the lawy the blood of beasts which they offered year 
by year, could not in themselves take away sins: they looked for- 
ward to Christ the great and only true Sacrifice Yet when Christ 
came, and, as the true Lamb of God, was slain for the sins of the 
world, these unbelieving Jews did not receive him as their Saviour, 
nor acknowledge his merits. They claimed justification by the works 
of the law which they had done: they trusted in the shadow, while 
the substance they rejected. A Saviour who was put to death, their 
pride would not receive: Christ crucified was to them “a stumbling 
block.’’ But this also ** is written” in Isaiah and clearly predicted: 
‘* Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling stone, and rock of offence :” a 
Saviour whose deep humility would through their pride be an obsta- 
cle to their faith, and induce many to reject him. And yet, adds the 
prophet, “ whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed :” that 
is of his humility: but glory and rejoice in his cross. ‘To such be- 
lievers, Christ crucified is ‘** the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.” , 
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Such, briefly as I can well express it, is the plain sense of this chap- 
ter: and, when rightly understood, what chapter can be more interest- 
ing or instructive ? [t wonderfully unfolds the mystery of God’s pe 
vidence in the calling of the Israelites, and the institutions of the !aw, 
and shows, in the clearest light, that sure foundation, that Rock of ages, 
on which our salvation stands. Christ, speaking of himself as this 
Rock, says, ‘* Whosoever shall fall upon this stone, shall be broken: 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to powder.”? ‘The 
Jews stumbled upon it and were much divided : it fell upon them, and 
was their destruction. 

Let it be our improvement to consider, and carefully to shun their 
fault. We are indeed generally inclined to acknowledge that -esus is 
the Christ, and we look for no other Messiah. But we are liable, not less 
than the Jews, to stumble on our own righteousness, and like Pharaoh 
to exalt ourselves against God. It has often been observed, and it 
must continue to be repeated, while the gospel is preached to the race 
of Adam, that our pride opposes the wisdom of God: we naturally 
and continually incline to set up our will and our reason against the 
Divine plan of our own salvation. But this is done at our peril. Ii 
we stumble on this stone, we shall be broken. Hence publicans and 
harlots, as our Lord says, will enter the kingdom of God before the seli- 
righteous, ‘Those who followed not after righteousness; those who 
have lived in sins and infidelity; if they will seek salvation now by 
faith ; if the language of their heart is, ‘* God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner;’’ if their trust is in Jesus Christ, they shall be accepted. None 
that come to him, will be cast out We have much occasion to re- 
joice that the Lord omnipotent reigneth ; that he governs the universal 
world ; ; that all events, and that especially, which, to us, is of all the 
most interesting, our eternal state—the salvation of our soul—is at the 
sovereign disposal of his infinite wisdom. He has mercy on whom he 
will; and we know that he is not willing that men should perish: even 
‘¢the vessels of wrath fitted for destruction, he endured with much long 
suffering.” Those who love his laws and seek his favour, he will 
never leave nor forsake: those only wilihe destroy, who are hardened 
by his goodness, and despise his mercies. Let it then be our great 
concern and religious care, as God shall give us grace, to be of those 
humble, believing souls ; those obedient children, ‘‘on whom he will 
have mercy :”’ and to shun the sins and impenitency of those whom God 
may justly harden. Let not the presumptuous, impious thought enter 
our minds, that God can unreasonably find fault, or punish those who 
are not guilty. Our ways are unequal ; but bis are not so. We have 
sinned and done wickedly, but his ways are equal: he ‘ is no re- 
specter of persons.” We are indeed in his power, as clay in the hands 
of the potter: our hearts, our souls, our immortal destinies, are at bis 
control. His mercy would form us into “ vessels of bonoar,” Let us 
take heed that through our wickedness the work is not marred. It is 
not for us to ask, ** Why hast thou made me thus ?” but ‘* What wilt 
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thou have me to do?”’ Our part is gladly and faithfully to perform the 
will of him, who hath called us out of darkness into marvellous light. 

What an exalted idea does it give us of God’s benevolence, to learn 
from his own word, that even his judgment—his strange work—is in- 
tended not more to show his displeasure against sin, and .‘¢ make his 
power known,” than to manifest ‘‘ the riches of his glory on the ves- 
sels of mercy :—even us whom he hath called, not of the Jews only, 
but also of the Gentiles.” Can we hesitate to trust in such a God ? 
Can we fear that*his secret decrees may debar us of access to the 
streams of his mercy? Can we wonder that be should “ find fault” 
with those who will trust in their own works for justification, rather 
a in him who has * put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” and 
is ** the Lord their righteousness ?’? Can you suppose that any obe- 
deame which you have rendered to the righteous laws of God, or can 
render, will, of its own merits, put away your sins, and obtain immor- 
tal blessedness ? Let us not “ stumble at that stumbling stone.”? “* The 
righteousness which is of faith,” is indeed, and ever has been, * a 
rock of offence,’”’ on which the pride of wisdom, and the pride of vir- 
tue ** stumble.’ But ‘* whosoever believeth in bim shall not be 
ashamed.’ He that trusts in his Saviour, has his foundation upon the 
Rock of ages, and shall at last arrive at eternal glory. And to Him, 
our God and Saviour, be rendered immortal praise. Amen. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Havine recently had occasion to express, in publick, some thoughts 
on human influence, I was urged, by a respected friend, to communi- 
cate the substance of what I then said, for your very useful misce}- 
lany. With this request I have so far complied, as to send you the 
following paper, which you will use as you think proper. R. 


In discussing the subject of that influence, which we, as members 
of society, exert upon each other, it seems natural to consider, in the 
first place, the facility and power, with which this influence is exerted ; 
and then, the extent of its operation, and the length of tts continuance. 

Our facilities for exerting an influence on the characters of each 
other, are so many and great, that it is difficult to conceive how two 
persons can meet and converse together, without exerting a mutual in- 
fluence. Such a thing seems to be impossible. And every man, who 
examines critically his intellectual and moral state, will observe, that 
however short his interview with another may be, it has had an effect 
upon him; and that every thing, which he notices in the manners, 
conversation, and actions of others, and in the circumstances of their 
condition, and style of their living, affects, in some degree, his con- 
duct, and changes, in some degree, his character. Hence it is, that 
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human conduct is seldom stable; that human character is seldom 
stationary. ‘The patrician acts npon the plebean, and the plebean 
upon the patrician ; and the different members of the same class act 
upon each other. Every meeting, every conversation, every instance 
of opposition or co-operation. in the pursuit of pleasure or business, gives 
rise to a mutual sympathy of feeling, and to an action and re-action, 
which produce changes, of some kind, in the state and character of 
the immortal mind. 

And this influence is usually exerted when we think little about it. 
We si’ down by the fire-side, with our families; we meet in the so- 
cial circle with our friends ; we call upon an acquaintance ; we trans- 
act business with a stranger; or we go up to the house of God ;— 
and all is soon forgotten. But we have. probably, left impressions on 
some minds, which will never be erased. Nor can any care, fore- 
thought, labour. or ingenuity of ours, prevent this. The naiure of the 
human tind, and the economy of human society, must first be changed, 

And this influence, which is exerted with so much facility and con- 
stancy, has often great power. It often produces very important 
results. A single brief interview may give such a bias and direction 
to the mind, as will lead to a radical and permanent change in the 
character and conduct ~ A single instance of advice. reproof, cau- 
tion, or encouragement, may decide the question of a man’s re- 
spectability, usefulness, and happiness in the world.: 

Such great events may result from single acts. And some of the 
acts of almost every individual, do probably exert such an influence 
on some child, domestick, or intimate associate. 

But if we would gain a correct view of a man’s influence during 
his earthly existence, we must not confine ourselves to detached por- 
tions of that influence. We must survey the aggregate effects of all 
his actions. We must look, not at the streams, as they move sepa- 
rately through a thousand valleys, but at those streams, when unit 
ed in one broad and deep channel, and rolling along a mighty, resist- 
less flood. 

Now, how numberless are the overt acts of a life of twenty, 
thirty, forty. or sixty years! How they fill the whole track of our 
earthly pilgrimage! How, like a vast army, they stand up in thick 
array ! And though their individual strength be small, yet how im- 
mense the united energy of the whole great phalanx ! 

Thus much may be said concerning the facility and power, with 
which men exert a direct and present influence on their fellow-men. 
Let us now take into view that which is indirect and future, and en- 
deavour to enlarge our apprehensions, so as to survey the extent of ite 
operation, and the length of its continuance. 

The influence of men is not to be confined to the circle of their 
acquaintance. It spreads on every side of them, like the undulations 
of the smitten water, and will reach those whom they never saw. 
They cannot confine it to their state or country. It will spread into 
other states, and other countries. For, it will not die when they die . 
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but is a legacy, which all bequeath to succeeding generations: and it 
will exist, and act, and enlarge its sphere of operation, for ages and 
ages to come! 

We feel the effects of what was done by Abraham, Moses, David, 
Alexander, and Ca#sar—men, who lived and acted in a distant coun- 
try, and twenty, thirty, forty centuries ago !—and generations a hun- 
dred ages hence, and in a hundred different lands, may feel the ef- 
fects af our actions! yes, that influence, which is now comparative- 
ly feeble and limited, may, in some distant age, have attained to a 
greatness and territorial extent, of which we have now no conception. 

For an illustration of this, consider the case of CLaupius BucHanan, 
the author of the ‘Christian Researches in Asia,” and a great pro- 
moter of benevolent enterprises. When Buchanan was a child, his 
influence was like that of other children, It was limited. When be 
embarked for India, it was still limited. But on his return from 
India thence, it acted on a large portion of the British empire. At 
his death, the sphere of its operation was still wider. Multitudes, in 
this western world, then felt its awakening energy. It has survived 
his dissolution ; and has been spreading ever since. It has identified 
itself with that of most of the charitable institutions of the day. And 
it will continue to enlarge its sphere, till, in some remote period, it 
may act on the vast population of the globe. 

The same may be said of Scott, the commentator on the bible ; 
and of Luther, and Augustine, and St. Paul. ‘They are dead, and 
their bodies have crumbled into dust ; but their influence lives, and 
is daily extending. 

And, though our influence may be less powerful, than was theirs 
when alive ; and Sg it may enlarge the sphere of its operation 
less rapidly ; yet it may last as long. and act as really, and come 
at length to the same universality. Nor will it alter the case materi- 
ality, if our names are known but a little way from our homes, and 
are soon forgotten by all the world. 


After having illustrated my subject, I cannot forbear making one or 
two reflections, which naturally rise from the illustration. 

1. Of how great importance is this power of exerting an influence 
upon others. It is a talent of prodigious value. Even were it to 
last only during this short life, yet, with such facility, and constancy, 
and energy is it exerted, that it would, even then, be of vast moment. 
But we have seen, that it will survive us and our generation; that it 
is a bequest, which whether rich or poor, we must all make to future 
ages. 

Upon the rulers of the people, and the ministers of the gospel, a 
thousand eyes are fixed ; to them a thousand ears are listening. They 
act directly, and with great force, upon a multitude of families at 
once ; and their influence, whether good or bad, will be transmitted 
through many channels, and into numberless places, and through 
countless ages. 
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But no private station can render this talent unimportant. No re- 
tirement can destroy it. The prisoner in the dungeon, cut off from in- 
tercourse with all but his keeper, exerts an influence on him, and he 
on others, and they on a thousand more. The mothers of Samuel 
and Timothy, of Doddridge and Newton, in the secrecy of domestick 
retirement, unobserved by the world, taught their little ones the 
great truths of the bible. They could have had no suspicion how 
important were their labours. But the event has shown, that they 
were kindling a flame, the benign radiance of which was to extend 
to other ages, and over a great part of the world. 

‘** Great effects often result from little causes.’”’ The ‘* widow’s 
mite’? may touch some secret spring, on which depends, in the 
providence of God, a series of events, destined ultimately to pour 
light from heaven upon a. thousand or a million souls. It may be the 
first in a series (perhaps a long series) of causes, that shall result in 
the conversion of a sinner, the salvation of a soul from death, and 
the raising up of some great promoter of true piety, whose praise, 
like that of Latimer or Leighton, shall be in all the churches, for a 
great while to come. 

O had they, who contribute of their property or labour for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel, an eye like God to see the end from the be- 
ginning ; and a mind like his, to comprehend the relations and ten- 
dencies, and the remote and ever-growing consequences, of benevo- 
Jent deeds ;—there would be a motive to perseverance, which would 
act upon them constantly, delightfully, and irresistibly. 

2. How solemn is a residence in this world. Whatever we do 
or say in the sight or hearing of others, we are always liable to be 
producing changes in somebody, which will take hold on the judg- 
ment of the great day, and be felt for ever! And such an influence is 
even now abroad; and is acting, beyond our control, upon relatives, 
and friends, and acquaintances, and upon multitudes whom we never 
saw. And it has taken such a strong hold upon the world, that the 
stroke, which lays us silent in the tomb, will not materially affect it. 
It will exist in youthful vigour; and fly from man to man, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, and from generation to generation ; and, from far 
distant ages, may lift up its voice, like a spirit of darkness, or an 
angel of glory ! 

If such be our situation here, what shall we do? Obey the Divine 
law. Let that be the rule of your life. Employ your money, and 
labours, and prayers, with a view to it. Then will you leave be- 
hind you a fountain of good, the streams of which will be perennial ; 
the source of joy, and perhaps of salvation, to thousands in succeed- 
ing ages. 

And who is there, that would not desire, if ever admitted to the 
world of glory, there to welcome, from age to age, immortal souls, 
who will ascribe their salvation to the blessing ofGod on his influence ? 
Who is there, that would enter heaven, and, through the vast regions 
of bliss, and through countless ages, never find one happy soul, whe 
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was saved through his instrumentality ? If there be any such dis- 
tinction, in that blissful world, as that of riches and poverty, such a 
one must be accounted poor indeed. He has it is true, escaped 
the dangers of this tempestuous ocean; but, like some ship-wreck- 
ed mariner, he has escaped with nothing but his life. , 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Ix a review of Bishop Dehon’s Sermons in the British Critick for 
September last, which is copied into the Christian Journal for Decem- 
ber, there are some observations on the support of the American 
Episcopate, to which I wish to call the attention of your readers. 
Afier mentioning the consecration of Bishop Seabury, in 1784, and 
that of Bishops Provost and White, in 1787, the reviewer proceeds 
as follows. ‘* From these small beginnings the American Church has, 
in less than 40 years, attained to its present extent and regular form ; 
and promises to increase daily in numbers, as well asin learning, piety, 
and virtue. It is supported, of course, as our own Church (the En. 
glish) originally must have been, by the voluntary liberality of its mem- 
bers ; and that liberality is assuming a shape which will in process of 
time, put the hierarchy in possession of a suitable and permanent en- 
dowment.” ‘To this paragraph is annexed the following note. * It 
is not generally known, that before the American war, a large sum 
(we have heard 20,000/.) was left by a Mr Paul Fisher, of Bristol, to- 
wards establishing Episcopacy in America, which has never been claimed.” 
The concluding expression seems to imply that when properly claimed 
it will be paid. If so, it certainly deserves to be looked after; and I 
cannot but hope that the approaching general convention, in May, will 
take the necessary measures to institute an inquiry. I have had the 
curiosity to calculate the increase of this sum at 5 per cent in the ratio 
of compound interest from 1775 to 1823, 48 years, and if I am cor- 
rect in the calculation, it will amount at the end of this year to 
218,4411. 7s. 3d. or $970,850 54, ; nearly a million of dollars ! 

If the executors of the will have taken the proper care of the 
bequest, it will be seen that the Fisher fund for the support of the 
American Episcopate, would not only place all our bishops in a state 
of comfortable independence, free from all parochial cares, and able 
to devote themselves wholly to the duties of their high office, but 
might also be made sufficient, by proper management, to meet all the 
future exigences of our country, as the formation of new dioceses may 
become necessary. Supposing a million of dollars were held by 
trustees, under the provision that one half should be suffered to ac- 
cumulate in the ratio of compound interest, the annual interest of the 
remaining half would be sufficient to allow $2500 per annum to 12 
bishops, which, with the sums raised by their respective dioceses, would 
be amply sufficient for our present purposes. Do not smile, Mr, 
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Editor, and think me avisionary. ! have not persuaded myself to be- 
lieve fully that the bequest will be obtained ; much less am I inclin- 
ed to consider as -certain that it has been as well managed as my fi- 
gures have indicated it might. My object is merely to excite the atten- 
tion of the pious and affluent friends of our Church to this subject. 

Every Episcopalian considers the existence of the order of bishops as 
essential to render a church apostolick. Here, then, we have an exam- 
ple of a benevolent individual in England providing for the support 
of bishops in America, at a period when there was not, and it was 
very uncertain if there would be, a single bishop through the vast ex- 
teut of what is now the United States. Ought not this instance ot 
disinterested affection for our Church to make a deep impression upon 
the members of it, and excite them to do likewise? How many 
are there whose connexions are well provided for, or who have none 
to whom they consider it proper to leave their whole fortunes, who, 
by imitating this example, might make glad the city of our God, | 
do not speak of the imperishable name they would leave in the annals 
of the Church, because that is not the high motive which ought to ope- 
rate upon the Christian’s mind; but | speak of the good, the incal- 
culable good, which must be the result of this pious benetaction. 
We have frequent instances of the endowment by will of professor- 
ships in our university ; and I rejoice to see the interests of learning 
so well provided tor. But is not our religion more valuable ? Who 
that witnesses the apostolick labours of our venerable bishop, and 
considers how much more might be accomplished if a competent sup- 
port should release him from poverty, and from parochial cares and 
duties, will not say that 20,000 dollars would do much more good if 
left for the support of the Episcopate, than if made the basis of an 
endowment for a new professorship in academical learning ? 

The amazing increase of small sums, when the interest is suffered 
to accumulate, should excite persons of moderate fortunes to make 
the Church an object of their charity. A single dollar, if put at six 
er cent interest when the Plymouth colony first landed, would in the 
year 1824 amunt to a sum exceeding 130,000 dollars ; and the annu- 
al interest of it would be sufficient to support from ten to fifteen par- 
ish ministers. If one hundred dollars had been placed at interest, as a 
foundation for the support of a bishop, in 1784, when Dr. Seabury, the 
first American bishop, received consecration, it would have amounted, 
in 1824, to more than a thousand. Or, if to combine the two objects o 
giving present support, and providing for future increase, one half only 
of the annual interest should be added to the principal, the sum would 
be more than doubled in 24 years. Five hundred dollars given this 

ear to the trustees of donations to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
would enable them to give the bishop, at the expiration of the first 
year, 15 dollars ; at the end of ten years, 20 dollars ; and at the end 
of twenty-four years, 30 dollars ; while in 1847, the principal would 
be more than doubled, and would accumulate with a rapidity which 
must surprise even those who make the calculation. F, 
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PRAYER MEETINGS. 


[Ir was with reluctance that the conductors of the Gospel Advocate 
consented to insert in their March number the communication signed 
an Episcopal layman, on the subject of prayer meetings; not surely 
because they are indifferent or undecided with respect to it, or that 
they wish to conceal their sentiments ; but because they consider the 
present period as peculiarly unsuited to temperate discussion. Hav- 
ing inserted it, however, they consider themselves bound to treat the 
supporter of opposite sentiments with equal impartiality. They have 
therefore consented to the admission of the following communication 
from their correspondent P., in the hope that nothing more on either 
side will be offered for insertion. ‘There are some expressions in it 
which betray too much levity, and which, therefore, they have admitted 
with pain. On a subject of so much importance, they think that the 
utmost seriousness and circumspection should characterize the lan- 
guage which may be employed. As they have given their own sen- 
timents very fully on the subject, in the remarks on the communication 
by the Episcopal layman, and have seen no reason to alter them, the 
conductors think it unnecessary to add any further remarks, ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


I wave read, in your number for March, the remarks of a layman, and 
your editorial reply, on the subject of ‘* prayer meetings ;”” and en- 
tirely coincide with you, in your opinion respecting them I also 
am a layman; and, in the remarks which lam to offer, cannot be 
suspected of any secret influence, on the score otf prerogative. As, 
on the one hand, I have no clerical rights, privileges, or immunities, 
to defend, so, on the other, permit me to avow the absence of all am- 
bition to signalize myself by the display of *‘ my prayer gifts,” in any 
‘‘ prayer meeting” or ** class meeting” of Episcopalians, Moravians, or 
Methodists. I do not ‘ feel,” that I have any ** gift,” which is more 
valuable, ix my own eyes, than the gifts, contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. And I am not prepared to believe, that, even among the 
most ‘ gifted” and expert of our lay brothers and sisters, one can be 
found, who will presume, in any moment, not of inspiration. to com- 
pare his or her extempore effusions, with the brief, comprehensive, and 
eminently beautiful supplication of St Chrysostom with which the 
morning and evening service of the Church concludes. 

In my objection to prayer meetings. permit me to be more explicit. 
I object surely to no prayer meeting, prescribed by the regular con- 
vention; and to none sanctioned by bishops, priests, or deacons, they, 
or one of them, being present, presiding, and ordering all things, and 
offering suitable prayers from the liturgy. In our American liturgy, 
we are furnished with a form of family prayer, to be used by the 
heads of families or others ; on such occasions friends or neigh- 
bours may be present; if this be a prayer meeting, | have no eb- 
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jection to such prayer meeting: and it might be needless to say that I 
had none. were it not well to be perfectly exclusive in my reasoning, to 
avoid frivolous replication. ‘To all other prayer meetings, | object ; 
and I object, first, as a Churchman should object, who believes himselt 
to be bound by the canons of the Church; and who, we are to pre- 
sume, cannot consider himself in the light of an amateur, entitled to 
select such parts of church worship, as may suit his fantastick or vi- 
tiated taste, and to reject the remainder. If he demand this privilege, 
it appears to my understanding, that he is, pro hac vice, a separatist ; 
that he is nota Churchman in the regular acceptance of the word ; 
and, if rectors have sanctioned this irregular procedure, among their 
parishioners, they are liable to censure, tor aught | can comprehend 
to the contrary. The xxiii. article is as follows: * It is not lawful 
for any man to take upon him the office of publick preaching. or min- 
istering the sacraments in the congregation, before he is lawfully cal- 
led and sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge law- 
fully called and sent. which be chosen and called to this work, by men, 
who have publick authority given unto them in the congregation, to call 
and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.”” ‘The collections of 
men, and women, and children, in private houses, for the purposes of 
prayer, &c. are certainly congregations, and not always less nume- 
rous than the collections in many of our churches. And why not pub- 
lick ? Is it not true, that the daily inquiry is, * will there be a prayer 
meeting this evening ?”’ And that any of the parish, who may incline, 
have free ingress to this occasional chapel, in the same manner as they 
would into the church itself? Have we not all known the house within 
to be filled, and numbers attending through the dvors and windows, 
from without ? Is this private devotion? Is it not the position of your 
correspondent, that, on such occasions. at such mectings, laymen and 
lay women exhort, and preach, and pray ? And is not this preaching in 
publick to the congregation ? And would not such preaching in publick 
be in opposition to the article above recited, even if the liturgy were 
strictly pursued in the department of prayer? a@ fortiort, where the 
prayers are in part or altogether extemporaneous ? Perhaps such indi- 
viduals * feel” themselves called to this ministry. But called is clear- 
ly explained in the article itself, not to be self-ordained, but consti- 
tuted by men, who have publick authority for this purpose. 1 am not 
now discussing the comparative merits of diflerent modes of worship, 
but endeavouring to prove that no consistent Churchman can adopt the 
course proposed by your correspondent. How far these meetings 
are supererogatory must be for ever a matter of opinion; and the af- 
firmative and negative will probably be assumed and supported with 
equal pertinacity. But this touches the question of expediency, and 
I have still something to say. in point of right, recommending to your 
correspondent to weigh maturely the xiv. article, on works of superero- 
gation. 

The xx. article commences thus : ** The Church hath power to de- 
cree rites and ceremonies,” &c. By virtue of this power the Church 
in convention send forth the Book of Common Prayer; as, for example, 
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«‘ Ratification of the Book of Common Prayer. By the bishops, the 
clergy, and the laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States ot America, in convention, Oct 16, 1789. This convention, 
having, in their present session, set forth a Book of Common Prayer, 
&c. do hereby establish the said Book and they declare it to be the 
liturgy of this Church, and require that it be received as such, by all 
the members of the same, &c.” This is not a simple recommendation, 
but a most positive injunction and requisition. Suppose that the con. 
vention in full divan had been addressed as follows. You have sup- 
plied forms for only two kinds of worship, publick and private : but 
there is a kind of worship, different from both; it clearly is not pri- 
vate family worship; and we dare not say it is publick, for then we, 
who, as laymen, officiate, shall be subject to censure. But it is a 
kind of worship, in which, detachments of parishes meet, with or 
without their clergy ; men and women preach, and exhort, and pray 
extemporaneously ; and the clergy themselves, when present, use the 
liturgy or not, as they think proper. Is this canonical ? Is it likely 
in its tendency, to suppress heterodoxy, or to multiply crude opinions 
of scripture texts, and to promote schism ? In one word, is it allowa. 
bie ? Can any man, of sound mind, doubt the reply of the convention 
to queries such as these ? 

It has been suggested, that the English liturgy, from which the 
American is chiefly compiled, contains no office for private devotion, 
no family prayer [I am unable to comprehend the bearing of this 
suggestion, having already shown that ‘* prayer meetings’’ are more 
frequently of a publick than of a private character But what have 
we to do with the English liturgy, more than with those of Sts. Chry. 
sostom, Peter, James, or Basil; of the Maronites, or of the Cophte; 
or with the Armenian. Roman, Gallician, Ambrosian, African, or Spa- 
nish. The word Actspyie literally means a publick work, but, in a 
restrained signification, among Romanists, signifies the mass. But 
whatever its etymological, or its appropriated meaning, in other coun- 
tries, with us it can only mean our American Book of Common Prayer, 
which is enjoined upon us by the convention; and in which we are sup- 
plied with family and other prayers, sufficient, i in my humble opinion, 
for all our wants. If your correspondent, or the advocates of prayer 
meetings, think otherwise, | cannot but consider their wants unreasona- 
ble. At any rate, to amend, vary, or augment, beyond the limit pre- 
scribed, lies with the convention alone ; and, until such alteration be 
made, I cannot consider any man, lay or clerical, who dey rts from 
the liturgy, a consistent member of the Church. 

If I am not greatly in errour, there is much more put at hazard, in 
any deviation from the path of uniformity in religious worship, than 
our gratuitous lay preachers imagine. We are not unfrequently, by 
our attachment to some darling measure, completely blinded to its ul- 
timate operation on a whole system of things ; and we are too apt to 
be reduced, through our personal vanity, or that desire for novelty, 
which is inseparable from the character of man, to abandon the beaten 
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road, for by-paths of perplexity and errour. No great evil may result 
from one instance of departure from rule ; but the integrity of the rule 
must be preserved ; for if the first deviation be permitted to pass with 
impunity, a second and a third may follow And finally you may find 
it less easy to oppose a long continued series of deviations from your 
liturgy, than to resign it altogether. If the clergy fee! themselves au- 
thorized, on such occasions, to pray extemporaneously, shortly they 
may gather sufficient confidence tointroduce this novelty into the pul- 
pit; and, perhaps, in due time, in case of sickness of the rector, some 
gifted sister may then display the extempore eloquence of Jemima 
Wilkinson. 

Uniformity has been the object of constant solicitude from the very 
foundation of the Church. In the infancy of the Church, the liturgy in 
every diocese was formed by its bishop. He had the arrangement of 
all ordinary circumstances, keeping to the analogy of faith and doc- 
trine. Afterwards the whole province followed the metropolitan 
church, whose example became the rule ; and, as Lindwood admits, 
the common law of the Church: “ intimating, that the use of several 
services in the same province, as was the case in England, was not to 
be warranted but by long custom.” 

Clergymen are punishable in England, for using any other publick 
prayers, than such as are prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Stat. I. Eliz. cap. 2. Uf forms of prayers, for private family worship 
had been established in the English liturgy, can any one doubt, that 
the statute of Elizabeth would have comprehended private family 
prayers, as well as publick prayers? In our own country, the Church 
is not thus dependant on the state ; but the clergyman, who violates 
its rules, is ‘*in danger of the council.’’ Does it not naturally follow, 
that, if the meetings and proceedings, to which we object, can be con- 
strued to be private, which I contend they seldom are, does it not fol- 
low, that the use of extemporaneous prayers, in private meetings, is 
no less censurable than in publick ? 

I have attempted to show the sérict impropriety, on the part of 
Churchmen, of extemporaneous prayers, publick and private. ‘They 
can also be shown to be inexpedient on the ground of inferiority to 
such as are in the liturgy. 1 have endeavoured also to prove the impro- 
priety of prayer meetings such as your correspondent approves ; and 
in which, laymen, as I contend, ** preach in publick,” in violation of 
the xxiii. canon of the Church, or 2 private, in opposition to the re- 
quirements of the convention, adopting other prayers, than such as are 
contained in the liturgy. 

When your correspondent shall have convinced me, that such prayer 
meetings as he advocates are not adverse to the canons of the Church, 
and to the spirit of the bishops, clergy, and laity, expressed in con- 
vention, I will endeavour to prove such meetings supererogatory, if 
not militant against the true spirit of Episcopacy. And when he shall 
have shown the right by which the bishop ora clergyman of any dio- 
cese, can in any common case, adopt his own extemporaneous prayer, 
in place of a prayer in the liturgy, which is required to be used, in 
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every diocese, not only in publick, but altogether ; then I will at- 
tempt to offer a few reasons to show how much may be lost, by his 
presumption to exercise that right. P. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 
SAUL AND JONATHAN, 

Tue first chapter of the second book of Samuel, from the 19th 
verse inclusive, to the close, contains the lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan This beautiful fragment of holy writ I have at- 
tempted to paraphrase, and am now assured. by experience, of the 
justice of Bossu’s remark, that simple ideas are diminished, in pro- 
portion as the pomp : and parade of language are increased. No form 
of expression, prosaick or metrical, and no power of language, howev- 
er splendid, can surpass the simple and unpremeditated eloquence of 
David's lamentation over Jonathan and Saul Permit me to observe, 
that the three first stanzas are no part of the paraphrase, but matter 

of induction, comprising facts, gathered from the first part of this 
chapter, and from the last chapter of the preceding book. L. 


Philistia triumph’d, and Israel fled ; 

King Saul, upon Gilboa, slept with the dead. 

Three princes, who follow’d, and fought in his train, 
Lay, cold as their armour, confus’d with the slain. 


When tidings to David were brought of their fall, 

Confirm’d, by the crown and the brac@let of Saul, 
In the first burst of anguish, he could not lament, 

But arose, and, in silence, his garments he rent. 


With the chiefs and the people. till even he wept ; 
They mourn’d, and their fast, until even, they kept. 
Then David lamented for Saul and his son, 

Whose banners were fallen, whose battles were done. 


Weep. Israel, weep, for the depth of thy wo, 
Thy mighty are fallen, thy valiant are low! 
Thy boasted high places of refuge how vain! 
Thy beauty is, ev’n upon Gilboa, slain ! 


In Gath, tell it not. nor in Ascalon tell, 

Where idols are worshipp’d and infidels dwell ; 
Whose daughters, exulting, shall chant, as they. go, 
Philistia’s triumph, and Israel’s wo. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa, ne’er may the rain, 

Nor the soft dews of Heaven refresh you again, 
Where lies, all dishonour’d, and cast on the ground, 
The shield of thy monarch, anointed and crown’d. 


The sharp sword of Saul, from the blood of the slain, 
The fat of the mighty, return’d not in vain: 
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Poetry—The Christian Herald. 


Nor back from the battle came Jonathan’s bow, 
Till his far-flying arrows had routed the foe. 


In their lives, O, how lovely and pleasant were they! 
In death, undivided, together they lay! 

They were stronger than lions, and swifter they were, 
Than broad spreading eagles, that triumph in air. 


O, weep, that a prince of the people should fall! 
Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul ! 

Who adorn’d you with jewels, and bade you enfold 
Your beauty, in garments of scarlet and gold. 


In their places of strength, upon Gilboa’s height, 
The mighty are slain, in the midst of the fight! 
O, Jonathan, great is my sorrow, for thee! 

How pleasant, my brother, thou wast unto me ! 


Thy hand and thy heart, O, my brother, were mine ; 
The love ev’n of women was nothing to thine. 

But the mighty have fallen, th’ ungodiy have won 
The sword of the sire, and the bow of the son. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Bricnt is the star of the east that arose 
O’er Beth’lem of Juda’s plains ; 

And pure is the flame of love that glows, 
Where Christ, the Redeemer, reigns. 


And bright is the eye that faith inspires, 
As a lamp to pilgrims giv’n ; 

And warm is the breast whose holy fires, 
Like incense ascend to heav’n. 


And soothing the voice, that in accents sweet, 
The tidings of peace proclaim ; 

And welcome the hymning strains, that repeat, 
The great Jehovah’s name. 


And blest is the Herald, that bears the call 
Of the Saviour to distant lands ; 

Who leaves his country, his home, his all, 
To go where Christ commands. 

O! calm is that saint’s expiring hour ; 
The star of the east illumes 

The shadows of time that gather and low’r 
O’er the path that leads to the tomb. 


When pensive he views fond memory’s chart, 
And the tear bedims his eye ; 

And the thoughts of his home assail his heart, 

Still he feels that God is nigh. 


+ 
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He peacefully yields his fleeting breath, 
When his spirit is summon'd away ; 
And he joyfully treads the vale of death, 
That leads to the gates of day. E. J. 
Charleston, S. C. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


Iv consequence of the prevalence of malignant fever in the city of 
New York, the thirty-sixth convention of the diocese of New ‘York 
was held in St. Paul’s church, in Troy, on the 15th and i6th of Oc- 
tober, 1822. From this circumstance, or from other causes, it was 
but thinly attended, Of the clergy, there are in the diocese, 71 
presbyters, and 19 deacons—total 90. Of these, 11 appear to have 
no cures, and 8 are exclusively engaged in giving theological and 
academical instruction, leaving 71 who have the care of souls. Of 
the clergy, entitled to seats inthe convention, 32 were absent, and 42 
attended. The whole number of congregations in the diocese is 127; 
of which, only 24 were represented by 37 lay members. Parochial 
reports were received from only 49 churches. There are upwards 
of 20 missionaries employed, of whom 19 are enumerated by the 
bishop, and regular reports from these 19 were presented by him to 
the convention. From 10 of the parochial clergy no reports were 
received, and we observe some cases in which clergymen who have 
the charge of two or more churches, have reported the state of one, 
and omitted the rest. For instance : in the list of the clergy. we find 
that “the Rev. John Brown” is ‘* Rector of St. George’s church, 
Newburgh, and St. Thomas's church, New Windsor, Orange county.” 
On turning to his report, we find the state of St. George’s church 
reported, but not that of St. Thomas’s. So “the Rev. Russel 
Wheeler” is ‘* Rector of Zion church, Butternuts, Otsego county, 
and St. Andrew’s church, New Berlin, Chenango county.” The lat- 
ter is reported, but we can find no account of the church at Butter- 
nuts For these defects, we are unable to assign any adequate rea- 
son. We mention them because we conceive that it is an object of 
great importance to have in all our state conventions, full and accu- 
rate reports made of every parish, nay, of every family belonging to 
our communion ; and we look to the powerful and efficient diocese, 
of which we are now giving an account, for an example of this ful- 
ness and accuracy. In all other parts of the United States. Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania, and Maryland perhaps excepted, our Church is 
only in a state of infancy or resuscitation. With these remarks, we 
shall proceed to exhibit as correct a tabular view of the state of the 
diocese as the journal betore us will permit. 


Abbreviations.—C. city; ©. minister; R. rector; .4..M. assistant minister. 
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Episcopal Acts. 

The bishop, during the year preceding the meeting of the convention, 
had admitted 4 to priest's and 9 to deacon’s orders, consecrated 2 
churches, laid the corner stone of Christ church in the city of New 
York, and administered confirmation in 13 churches to 782 persons, 
The bishop was prevented by a dangerous sickness of some weeks 
continuance, from performing to a greater extent, the duties peculiar- 
ly Episcopal. ‘There are at present 2! candidates fororders. Inthe 
bishop’s address to the convention, after enumerating the several 
official acts abovementioned, the removals of clergymen, the return of 
the General Theological Seminary, and other changes which had oc- 
curred in the diocese, he proceeds to notice the incorporation of a col- 
lege at Geneva. ‘* With the exception,” he observes, ‘tof Columbia 
college, which, eminenily useful and respectable as it is, must, from 
obvious circumstances, accommodate almost solely the citizens of New 
York, the colleges of this state are under the management of non- 
episcopalians. Extending our views to the other states of the union, 
the numerous colleges ,that are established in various parts, with in- 
creasing funds and influence, are, with one or two exceptions, under 
the same control. ‘The fact is an alarming one, and were it not for 
the very peculiar circumstances of depression and difliculty under 
which she has laboured, and which rendered all her exertions necessa- 
ry for providing the means essential to her existence, would be a dis- 
graceful one to our Church. ‘The union between science and religion, 
and their reciprocal influences, are so intimate and powertul, that no 
religious community can flourish where that union is not recognised, 
and that influence maintained in literary institutions and colleges sub- 
ject to its paramount control. There is no instance of any universi- 
ties or colleges in the Christian world, in which some religious de- 
nomination has not directly or indirectly a predominating influence. 
The causes of this may be traced to the intimate union between 
science and religion,and to principles deeply seated in human nature. 
And it is believed that no universities or colleges, whatever may be 
their professions, will long be managed on any other footing. But, 
without digressing into these general views, it is surely obvious, that 
Episcopalians, in common with other Christian denominations, ought 
to have colleges in which their candidates for orders may receive pre- 
paratory instruction, and in which they may have an opportunity of 
educating their sons under circumstances most favourable to their be- 
ing confirmed in those principles and views of religious truth, main- 
tained by the Church of which they are members. 

« An eminently favourable opportunity of obtaining a college of this 
description is now afforded. ‘The regents of the university in this 
state, recognising the right of all religious denominations to colleges 
of their own ; and viewing, in the competition thus excited, results 
highly favourable to the general interests of science, have, with great 
liberality, granted conditional charters for two colleges, one at Ithaca, 
and the other at Geneva : the former of which, it is understood, will 
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be under Methodist influence, and the latter under that of our own 
Church. Not that there is to be exacted any religious test for office, 
or any exclusion trom the benefit of these institutions of those of other 
denominatious, or any restraint imposed on the religious principles of 
the students, or any obstacles presented to their worshipping where 
they may think proper. But it is presumed that, without infringing 
on the rights or privileges of others, these institutions will be managed 
as other institutions are, with an especial reference to the interests of 
those religious denominations who have the principal control over 
them. 

** In my address at the last convention, I took the liberty to allude 
to the eminent advantages of Geneva as the site of a literary institu- 
tion, and 1 much question whether, in any part of the continent, a 
place can be found, uniting so many advantages for a college which 
is to accommodate E piscopalians generally. Central in its situation 
in reference to the western and Atlantick states; immediately contigu- 
ous to the canal, the great water communication between them ; ina 
country that is destined to be the garden of America, affording from 
its soil the richest products, and in its numerous lakes and diversified 
surface, the most interesting and picturesque views, the healthy vil- 
lage ot Geneva unites all the local requisites for the site of a literary 
institution. Our Church has now an opportunity of obtaining a col- 
lege that may be made, in all respects, to answer her wishes ; and 
much is it to be desired that Episcopalians, laying aside all local 
jealousies and partialities, should unite their liberal and zealous efforts 
in the establishment of an institution that will be honourable to their 
Church, and productive of incalculable and lasting benefit. It is be- 
licved that the institution may be so organized as to present powerful 
inducements to general support.”’ 

The bishop. in the above observations, speaks very justly of the great 
importance of union among the members of our Church, the advantage 
of laying aside local jealousies and partialities, and devoting their 
liberal and zealous efforts to the establishment of one great institution. 
If this be true with regard to a college, why is it not equally true with 
regard to a general theological seminary, or a general missionary so- 
ciety 7 We were therefore a little surprised at seeing the following 
remarks on the last named subject. 

‘* A Domestick and Foreign Missionary Society was organized at 
the last general convention, and is recommended to the patronage of 
the members of our Church ; and, so far as may be compatible with the 
claims of this diocese, where there is so extensive a field for missionary 
exertions. I trust this patronage will beextended. J should much fear, 
however. that any plan of constant and permanent operation, such as the 
constituting of auxiliary societies, would essentially interfere with the mis- 
stonary system of this diocese, which has been so successful in its opera- 
tion, and to which we are indebted for the organization of many 
new congregations, and for the resuscitation of some which were near- 
ly extinct. In order toincrease the missionary fund, the -last con- 
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vention provided, by a canon, for the formation of parochial associa- 
tions, or societies ; and it is hardly to be expected that our parishes 
would liberally support more than one association or society for mis- 
sionary purposes, or, if constituted, that they would not materially 
interfere with each other. I should therefore consider, as a prefera- 
ble mode of aiding the General Missionary Society, occasional collec- 
tions, to meet special exigences, or to answer particular appeals. Of 
this description was the recent call from the state of Ohio for pecunia- 
ry aid, for the support of missionaries, which was answered in this 
state, and particularly in the city of New York, and in the city where 
we are now assembled, with a promptness and liberality which prove 
that, strong and numerous as are the claims upon us from the destitute 
portions of our own diocese, we are not insensible to the urgent wants 
of our brethren in the western states. 

** The field for missionary labours in this diocese is very extensive. 
Many portions of the state have been recently settled, where. as well 
in some older settlements, there are opportunities of establishing our 
Church. The want, however, of clergymen, and especially of the 
means of supporting them as missionaries, is a great obstacle to its in- 
crease, and is a loud call on Episcopalians to continue and to increase 
their contributions for the purpose of extending the ministrations and 
ordinances of religion to their brethren who are deprived of them.” 

We do not quote this with the invidious design of exhibiting any in- 
consistency where there is so much that is excellent ; yet we cannot 
refrain from thinking that the passages we have put in italicks will 
seem to our readers rather strongly contrasted with the recommenda- 
tion of unity on the subject of the Geneva college. 

The bishop concludes his address with the following excellent re- 
marks on the important subject of Sunday schools and a uniform sys- 
tem of religious education tor youth. 

‘It gives me pleasure to notice the prosperous condition of the 
Sunday schools which are instituted in several congregations of our 
Church, As the principal object of these schools is the religious in- 
struction of the young, it would seem that they ought not to be liable 
to any influence or any control but that of the authority of the Church, 
the young members of whose fold they profess to instruct in Christian 
truth and duty. 

« And here, my brethren of the clergy, | would earnestly call your 
attention to the important part ot our office, the religious instruction of 
the young members of our flocks, as the best security, against enthu- 
siasm on the one hand, and lukewarmness on the other, and as a prin- 
cipal mean, with the Divine blessing, of establishing them in the prin- 
ciples and habits of sound piety. 

‘* | am not influenced by any apprehension that this important duty 
is neglected. On the contrary, | well know that some of the clergy 
have extended this instruction beyond the formulary set forth by the 
Church designed for children, to explanations of the Christian system, 
suited'to those of riper years. My object is to suggest the importance 
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of uniformity, as far as may be practicable, in this particular. It 
would seem that the Church catechism supposes some preliminary re- 
ligious instruction, and that this excellent formulary will admit of a 
subsequent enlargement of the course of religious instruction. Under 
this impression, a short scripture catechism, which has been prepared 
and submitted to the revision of the venerable senior bishop of our 
Church, and the alterations suggested by him adopted, has been pub- 
lished. It is my intention to pursue the same course with the expla- 
nation of the Church catechism in use in this diocese, and with the 
volume on the festivals and fasts, the basis of which is the standard 
work of Nelson, the pious layman of the Church of England. It would 
then seem that in the scripture catechism, in the Church catechism 
broke into short questions and answers, in the catechism explaining 
and enlarging the Church catechism, and in the work on the festivals 
and fasts, there will be a course of instruction embracing the whole 
circle of religious truth and duty, the ministry and liturgy of the 
Church, and those parts of the sacred volume which establish and en- 
force the doctrine and duties of the plan of salvation which it reveals. 
It is my intention to take measures to have these books stereotyped, 
so as that they may be procured at low price. 

‘** The importance of this subject will, | trust, account for the so- 
licitude with which, in the discharge of my official duty, I would press 
it on your attention.” 

We are pleased to see a diocesan fund commenced by conteinations 
from the different churches, amounting this first year to $424.25. 
The objects of this fund are explained in the following extract from 
the canon passed at the preceding convention. ‘* One half of the 
amount contributed, if necessary, shall be appropriated, under the di- 
rection of the convention, exclusively towards detraying the necessary 
expenses of clergymen attending the convention from a distance ; and 
the remainder shall be appropriated to defraying the contingent expenses 
of the convention.” The canon also precludes from the benefit of the 
fund all clergymen whose parishes do not contribute. Appropriations 
were made to all clergymen who had to travel more than 20 miles ; 
and the remaining half of the whole sum was devoted to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the journal and other similarcharges. This is a pro- 
vision which ought to be adopted in every diocese throughout the 
Union. 

A committee, appointed to ascertain the number of trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary to which the diocese of New York is 
entitled, reported that it is entitled to 24, as follows : 

For the diocese I 

1 additional trustee for every 8 clergymen say 88 11 


mass | 2 


The whole amount of property subscribed to the funds 
of the seminary by the diocese of New York, including 
Mr. Sherred’s legacy is $81,957 giving 12 additional 
trustees as follows : 
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For the first $10,000 5 
For every additional $10,000 one 7 
—12 
—24 

A further sum of $17,000 being subscribed but not paid, and it be- 
ing likely that this, with an additional sum, would be paid beiore the 
meeting of the general convention, two additional trustees were nomi- 
nated, making the whole number for New York 26. 

Three churches have been incorporated and were received into 
union with the convention. 

Delegates to the general convention—the Rev. David Butler, the 
Rev. Thomas Lyell, D. D.,the Rev. Benjamin TI’ Onderdonk, the 
Rev. Orin Clark, Philip S. Van Renssellaer, Esq., Richard Harrison, 
Esy., the Honourable Morris S Miller, Jon Wells, Esq. 

Standing committee of the diocese—the Kev. William Ilarris, D. D, 
the Rev. ‘Thomas Lyell, D. D., the Rev. William Berrian, the Rev, 
Henry U. Onderdonk, M. D., Richard Harrison, Esq, William Ogden, 
Esq., Nicholas Fish, Esq., Henry Rogers, Esq. 

Committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church for propagating the 
gospel in the state of New York, of which the bishop is, ex officio, 
chairman—the Rev. Thomas Lyell, D. D., the Rev. Henry J. Feltus, 
D. D. the Rey. John M‘Vickar, Dr, John Onderdonk, Thomas L. Og- 
den, Esq., Hubert Van Wagenen. 


—_—_—_—— 


South Carolina. 


On Sunday, the 23d of February, being the second Sunday in Lent, 
a stated ordination was held by the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, in St. 
Paul’s church, Charleston, when Mr. Benjamin H. Fieming was admit- 
ted to the holy order of Deacons. Prayers were read by the Rev. 
Mr. De Lavaux, of St. Matthew’s parish, and an appropriate discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. C. Hanckell, rector of St. Paul's. 


North Carolina. 


At the convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of North 
Carolina, lately held at Salisbury, the Kev. John S. Ravenscroft, 
D. D. of Virginia, was unanimously elected bishop of the diocese of 
this state. 


—_——— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications are on file for insertion as our limits will permit. 








